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sd From the London Atheneum. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, 16th January. 

"8 § universal an interest was excited here by the pa- 

| per read by M. Arago, before the Académie des Sciences, 
their session of the 7th of January, that [ called on 
TM. Daguerre, to possess myself, as far as was permissi- 
ile. of the facts of his very remarkable discovery, and to 
© add to a report of what has been said on the subject, a 
TE few details of what I had seen. 

@ Tho long researches made by M. Daguerre to produce 
| the wonderful effects of light and shadow which he ex- 
) hibits in his dioramas, have ended in his present inven- 
‘tion, Briefly to explain it :—it enables him to combine 
“with the camera obscura an engraving power—that is, 
by an apparatus, at once to receive a reflection of the 
P’geene without, and to fix its forms and tints indelibly 
gn metal in chiaro oscura—the rays of the sun standing 
» in the stead of the burin, or rather, of the acid—for the 
- copies thus produced nearly resemble aquatinta engrav- 
Pe exquisitely toned. ‘The invention is not wholly 
i t its antecedent traces; as M. Arago stated in his 

t, “It is impossible not to observe how muny che- 
| products undergo remarkable modifications under 

“the influence of light. There is even a gas capable of 
* remaining for ever in darkness, without giving any sen- 
‘gible token of its presence, but which explodes imme- 
diately on the approach of a single ray of light. Other 
- bodies, again, undergo modifications of colour.” It has 

been from study and combination of these phenomena, 
doubtless, that M. Daguerre has drawn the principle 
which enables him to work out results so surprising and 
| so important to the world of artists, as well as of scien- 

tific men. Of course I can as yet give you no precise 
details, as M. Daguerre naturally objects to impart 
them to any one, till he has received some definite an- 
“gwer from the government with whom he is in treaty 
for the sale of his secret—the value fixed upon it, I be- 
fieve, being three hundred thousand francs. I should 
add, that the discovery is authenticated past the power 
of question, by the testimonies of such men as Biot, Von 
pola, and the reporter (M. Arago), whoin I have 
is necessary to see the works produced by the 
‘newly-invented machine, which is called the Daguero- 
ae fully to appreciate the curiosity of the invention. 
earlier sketches (or rather reflections) which he 
made some four years since, have a slight haziness; this 

RR defect he has now entirely overcome. Some of his last 
9H Works have the force of Rembrandt's etchings. He has 
taken them in all weathers—I may say at all hours—for 
showed me a sketch of Notre Dame made in a pour- 
‘ing rain, (the time occupied by the process being length- 
@ned under such unfavourable circumstances,) and a 
| thetch procured by the moon's light, which required 
- twenty minutes for its completion. As might be sus- 
pected, the invention, comparatively speaking, fails 
) where moving objects are concerned. “The foliage of 
"Mrees,” once again to quote M. Arago, “from its alwava 
% more or less agitated by the air, is often but im- 
g ly represented. In one of the views a horse is 

+ ly given, save the head, which he never ceased 
L in another a decrotteur, all but the arms, which 
‘Were never still.” But that there are exceptions, I can 

a. In one view of the Boulevard du Temple, taken 
ftom M. Daguerre’s own residence, a coach and horses 
‘Meintroduced witk the most literal and lineal exactness. 
No. 11—parrT 1.—MARCH 12, 18389, 


































The subjects which struck me most were, a view on one 
of the quais, a view of the Louvre, and those of Notre 
Dame. The invention, it is obvious, will be chiefly ap- 
plicable to still life—that is, to architectural sabjects, 
&ec. The reporter to the Academie, however, after 
pointing out the immense advantage of such a process 
to travellers—whom it enables under the most perilous 
circumstances of position and temperature, to obtain a 
fac-simile of any desired scone or monument of anti- 
quity—objects to the invention, that there is still want- 
ing to its results something to be given by the hand and 
eye of the artist, and hints that the mechanical exact- 
ness of M. Daguerre’s views may become monotonous. 
Of course this want exists: but the fault lies not with 
the machine, but with those who expect from it that 
which homan taste and genius alone can accomplish. 
M. Daguerre describes the process as very simple, and 
ccmpletely attainable by any person of common judg- 
ment, and with reasonable care. The machine, tov, is 
so little cumbrous, that he says he has stood upon the 
bridges to use it, and been hardly noticed by the passers | 
by. He intends to admit the public to see his sketches | 
in the course of a fortnight—when, perhaps, I may have | 
something more to tell you of so curious and inieresting 

a discovery. ' 





L. E. LS LAST QUESTION. 
BY ELIZABETH B. BARRETT. 


“ Do you think of me as I think of you, 

My friends, my friends?” She said it from the sea, 
The English minstrel in her minstrelsy— 

While under brighter skies than erst she knew, 
Her heart grew dark, and gropéd as the blind, 

To touch, acruss the waves, friends left behind— 

“ Do you think of me as I think of you?” 


It seemed not much to ask—as I of you— 
We all do ask the same—no eyelids cover 
Within the meekest eyes that question over— 
And little in this world the loving do, 

But sit (among the rocks?) and listen for 

The echo of their own love evermore— 

Do you think of me as I think of you? 


Love-learned, she had sung of only love— 
And as a chile asleep (with weary head 
Dropped on the fairy-book he lately read,) 
Whatever household noises round him move, 
Hears in his dream some elfin turbulence— 
Even so, suggestive to her inward sense, 

All sounds of life assumed one tune of love. 


And when the glory of her dream withdrew, 
When knightly gestes and courtly pageantries 
Were broken in her visionary eyes 

By tears, the solemn seas attested true— 
Forgetting that sweet Jute beside her hand, 
She asked not “Do you praise me, O my land,” 
But, “ Think ye of me, friends, as I of you?” 


True heart to love, that poured many a year 
Love’s oracles for England, smooth and well— 
Would God thou hadst an inward oracle 

In that lone moment, to confirm thee, dear! 
For when thy questioned friends in agon 

Made passionate response, “ We think of thee,” 
Thy place was in the dust—too deep to hear !: 


Could she not wait to catch the answering breath ?— 
Was she content with that drear ocean’s sound, 





Dashing his mocking infinite around 

The craver of a little love ?—beneath 

Those stars, content—where last her song had gone? 
They, mute and cold in radiant life, as soon 

Their singer was to be, in darksome death? 


Bring your vain answers—cry “ We think of thee!” 
How think ye of her ?—in the long ago 

Delights !—or crowned by new bays ?—not so— 
None smile, and none are crowned where lieth she— 
With all her visions unfulfilled, save one, 

Her childhood’s, of the palm trees in the sun— 
And lo!—their shadow on her sepulchre! 


Do you think of me as I think of you? 

O friends, O kindred, O dear brotherhood 

Of the whole world—what are we that we should 
For covenants of long affection sue ?— 

Why press so near each other, when the touch 

Is barred by graves? Not much, and yet too much, 
This “ Think upon me as I think of you.” 


But while on mortal lips I shape anew 

A sigh to mortal issues, verily 

Above the unshaken stars that see us die, 

A vocal pathos rolls—and He who drew 

All life from dust, and for all tasted death, 

By death, and life, and love appealing, saith,— 
Do you think of me as I think of you? 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 


Announcements of new works come forth grudgingly, 
and new works themselves are not to be had either for 
love or money. ‘To us personally, the quiet of this our 
little London world, and the consequent freedom it allows, 
are rather welcome than otherwise. Accustomed as we 
are to beat far-a-field for books and subjects of interest, 
we have often more important matters to discuss than 
mere ephemeral literature, though the importunity of the 
latter will neither yield precedence nor tolerate delay ; 
and we are glad to avail ourselves of these pauses in 
publishing, to turn our researches to profitable use, and 
bring such works as Erman’s, Bancroft’s, &c., under the 
consideration of our readers. Since our last report Mr. 
Murray’s list has appeared, but the promise is not great 
of the coming harvest—among the more interesting are, 
* Goethe’s Theory of Colours,” translated from the Ger- 
man by Charles Lock, R. A.—“ Domestic’ Scenes in 
Russia; in a Series of Letters describing a Year's Resi- 
dence in that Country, chiefly in the Interior,” by the 
Rev. R. L. Venables, M. A.—* The History of Chris. 
tianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Extinction of 
Paganism in the Roman Empire;” and “ The Life of 
Gibbon, with Selections from his Miscellaneous Works,” 
both by the Rev. H. H. Milman. 

The greatest stir recently made in foreign theatricals 
has been caused by the production of La Gitana, at St. 
Petersburgh—a ballet, which, in the splendour of its 
properties, embraces a whole menagerie exhibited at the 
Frankfort fair, rivalling the never-to-be-forgatten, “ Bere- 
nice ;” the pageant of which opera, merely catalogued, 
occupies a closely printed page of musical history. Tag. _ 
lioni was the heroine; and the crowd so immense, that 
two gentlemen were crushed to death at the entrance of 
the Opera House—the same 4allet is shortly to be pro- 
duced at Paris. While talking of Russia, we may add, 
that Thalberg is on his way thither. We have been told 
so much of the promise of Lachner as a composer, that 
the announcement of an opera by him, to be founded on 
Sir E. L. Balwer’s “ Last Days of Pompeii,” has great 


interest: all his instrumental music, however, which we 
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have heard, has disappointed us. The recent very curious 
benefaction of Paganini to Berlioz, which has been going 
the round of all the papers, has drawn some attention to 
his “* Benevenuto Cellini.” The composer’s enthusiastic 
friends are now beginning to raise their voices, and, en- 
couraged by Paganini’s compliment to Berlioz as the 
new Beethoven, remind the incredulous that “ Fidelio” 
itself was not successful on its first representation. We 
are always ready to be convinced, and to admire; but 
when we hear that scores of Berlioz require fifteen flutes, 
and six pair of drums, (and these, we are told, are called 
for by a Mass recently sent over to our Academy of 
Music, for performance), we cannot but also remember, 
that, in Beethoven’s largest works, there is no need of 
these extravagant means, to produce effects the most co- 
lossal and imposing! An opera, by M. Mainzer—the 
master of the popular singing classes and an intelligent 
critic—is said to be in preparation at La Renaissance. 
Meyerbeer, too, is in Paris, busily, but, as usual, most 
secretly at work on * The Three Pinto,” an opera com- 
menced by Weber, which his friend is finishing for the 
Opéra Comique; and on “Charles le Téméraire,” a 
grand five act production for the Académie. 

It has been announced in the daily papers, that Mr. 
Macready was about to relinquish the lessee-ship of Co- 
vent Garden Theatre at the close of the season,—to be 
succeeded by a gentleman who intended to devote it to 
musical performances, on the plan of the Académie 
Royale aforesaid. 

The sketchers are busily employed in bringing out 
lithographic fac-similes of the choicest contents of their 
portfolios. Prout is preparing a second volume of his 
gleanings from the picturesque architecture of continent- 
al cities—Nash has been rescuing from oblivion some of 
the most characteristic features of the Elizabethan man- 
sions, and peopling the deserted halls and galleries with 
their tenants of the olden time—Mr. Vivian has issued 
some attractive specimens of another set of views in 
Spain and Portugal, lithographed by Haghe—and Sidney 
Cooper has nearly completed a new series of studies of 
cattle, more highly finished than his former volumes. 
No tidings have reached us as yet of Stanfield from Sicily 
or Greece, or of David Roberts from Egypt; but we hear 
that Mr. John Lewis is safe in Rome, after escaping 
from a shipwreck, without loss of life or sketches. 

A short time since, the French government sent M. 
Guillemin (one of the curators of the Jardin du Roi) to 
the Brazils, for the purpose of studying the mode of cul- 
ture of the tea-plant, the methods of preparing the tea for 
market, and to collect seeds and plants, that an attempt 
might be made to introduce the culture into France. M. 
Guillemin arrived at Rio de Janeiro towards the end of 
October ; and by letters received from him, dated the 
17th of November, we learn, that he was most kindly 
received by the authorities and the naturalists of Brazil, 
who had shown every disposition to assist him in his 
enquiries. The cultivation of the plant, introduced into 
the Brazils in 1812, has, he observes, and especially sirce 
1825, made rapid progress; and already the growers are 
enabled to supply a large portion of the tea required for 
the home market. It is extensively cultivated in Ouro- 
Preto, and in the province of St. Paul; is extending into 
the province of Minas, and has been attempted on a large 
scale in the Botanic Garden at Rie. M. Guillemin is 
sanguine in his hopes of success, and, at the date of his 
letter, was about to proceed immediately to St. Paul. 

From Germany rumours arrive, that a Mdme. Wolza- 
gen, an intimate friend of Schiller’s, is now occupied in 
writing his life: and that the painter Cornelius has been 
admitted to the Legion of Honour by the King of the 
French. 

By way of appendix to the proceedings of the British 
Association, we add the following financial particulars 
from the recent report of the auditurs. The total receipts 
of the Association were 4,563/. 1s..10d.; the disburse- 
ments 4,375/. 17s. 3d., leaving a balance of 1871. 4s. 7d. 
Of this sum 100/. was voted towards the purchase of a 
valuable collection of shells, the remainder to be divided 
between the Literary and Philosophical Society, Natural 
History Society, Mechanics’ Institute, Medical School, 
and the Society for the Promotion of the Fine Arts. 


—>— 


ENDITOR’S TABLE. 


The Daguerotype.—The readers of this Jour- 
nal last week must have observed the article 
on a new self-operating process in the fine arts 
of great novelty and interest; the letter from 
Paris in another column gives still further in- 
formation, confirming the fact of the chemical 


discovery. It seems more like some marvel of 
a fairy tale, or delusion of necromancy, as one 
of our journals remarks, than a practical reality. 
It amounts to nothing less than making light 
produce permanent pictures, and engrave them 
at the same time, in the course of a few mi- 
nutes. However incredible the thing may seem, 
it is a fact about which there need be no doubt; 
the process and its results have been witnessed 
by M. Arago, who reported on its merits to 
the Academie des Sciences. ‘To think of Na- 
ture herself reflecting her own face, though 
but ‘tas in a glass, darkly,” and engraving it 
too, that we may have copies of it! This 
looks like superseding art altogether; for what 
painter can hope to contend with Nature in 
accuracy or rapidity of production? But Na- 
ture is only become the handmaid of Art, not 
her mistress. Painters need not despair; their 
labours will be in as much request as ever, but 
in a higher field; the finer qualities of taste 
and invention will be called into action more 
powerfully, and the mechanical process will be 
only abridged and rendered more perfect. What 
chemistry is to manufactures and the useful 
arts, this discovery will be to the fine arts; im- 
proving and facilitating the production, and 
blessing the labour of the producer; not super- 
seding his skill, but assisting and stimulating 
it. ‘he demand for articles of beauty and 
utility keeps pace with the supply and the re- 
duced rate of production; the case of the 
paper machine and the steel plates for engrav- 
ings are familiar examples. There are more 
labourers employed in making paper than ever, 
and more good engravings are demanded and 
executed, though fifty times as many copies 
may be taken from a single well executed steel 
plate. 

M. Daguerre is the well-known associate of 
M. Bouton in the production of the beautiful 
illusory pictures of the diorama; and it was in 
the course of his experiments in producing 
their effects of light and shade, that he made 
the wonderful discovery he has matured with 
such complete success. It has occupied his 
attention, it appears, during fifteen years, and 
its progress to perfection has been very gradual, 
owing principally, we understand, to the difli- 
culty of procuring such an amalgum of metal 
as would be operated on by the rays of light 
permanently; at first he could only get the 
rays to remain for a few seconds; then he was 
enabled to retain them for half a minute, next 
for a minute, and so on, until a few years ago 
he fixed them for ten minutes. These earlier 
sketches, or reflections, had a haziness which 
he bas now entirely overcome. 

M. Daguetre’s pursuit of this discovery has 
been the talk of Paris for many years among 
the savans, but no artist having seen any re- 
sults, it was regarded as a delusion, like the 
search for the philosopher’s stone, or perpetual 
motion; and the indefatigable inventor, who 
looked, says the Spectator, more like a black- 
smith than an artist, and who neglected his 
painting, was regarded as demented. He has 
offered his invention to the French govern- 
ment for 300,000 francs; in the mean time, 
however, he has an agent in London, who is 
receiving subscriptions for the machine. We 
take the following additional particulars from 
the London Spectator :-— 


“ It is obvious that the views produced by these means 
will only be pictures of still-life ; inanimate objects, 


settled aspects of the atmosphere hether ; a 
bright glare of noon, the pti rie of it bo. 
cold moonlight, will be pictured with an soe 
furm and perspective, a minuteness of detail. an: 
and breadth of light and shade, that artists may imies 
but cannot equal. The precision and exact . 
effect of the pictures may be judged of from rie 
the same bas-relief in plaster and in marble 
ently represented, so that you can perceive which iy 
image of the plaster and which of the marble: 
almost tell the time of the day in the out.d 
Three views of the Luxor Obelisk were ta nye 
the morning, one at noon, and the other in the even, 
and the effect of the morning light is distiney 
cernible from that of the evening, though the : 
tude, and consequently the length of the sh ys 
the same in both. But what the lifeless, monosaue 
and celd reflections of the camera, when applied tg, 
tionless objects are to the living reality, with ali; 
magic harmonies of colour, will be the monochmen 
produced by the graphic camera to the tea! 
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has . 
which, by the combined opcrations of skilj Bes 
arrest and fix on the canvass the evanescent beantas .. 
ever-varying forms of animated nature as seen thrapsl 
the medium of the painter’s imagination, We havea, 
seen one impression of these light-created monochrome 
but we venture to predict that they will present 
pearance of shadowy insubstantiality combined with is 
rigidity and fixedness of a model, which will, aftee thy 
first blush of novelty, pall upon the eye, and render thes 
only valuable as models for the painter's use: asi 
they require his touch to_vivify, and, in some inst 
to complete them. The reflection of a head in 
camera lucida luoks like an exquisite miniature in wy 
work; and sketches iaken with the camera hayeas 
ness peculiarly unpleasant; because they are ¢ 
of the ethereal medium of the atmosphere, the 
which is so sensibly felt in the pictures of some 
but mechanical-minded painters. We make th 
marks, not to disparage the value of a discoyetyll 
most remarkable ia the history of art, nor, assured 
to depreciate the ingenuity and perseverence of he i 
ventor; but for the twofold purpose of: calming thes 
prehensions of the more humble class of artists 
may fancy that their occupation’s gone, and of prep 
ing our readers not to expect the beauties of Re 
chiaroscuro in the engravings produced by the 
type. The process is simple, and readily avail 
persons; and the machine is so compact, that Mj 
guerre has stood upon the bridges of Paris using ity 
out attracting much notice from the passengers, 
utility to travellers, in delineating any curious: 
architecture, machinery, costume, and furnitul 
once apparent. 

“ The influence of this invention on pain 
very great, and (we think) beneficial also: the in 
exactitude of delineation superinduced by its 
make people more critical in their appreciatic 
verisimilitude of pictures, and painters will fiod 
higher degree of correctness required of them 
delineation of living forms and moving objects 
tures will become more true and more animate 
every artist will be eager to escape the reproaghe 
mere copyist of the Daguerotype. We hail this imp 
tant discovery, therefore, as one equally valuable tp 
as the power-loom and steam-engine to manpfactir 
and the drill and steam-plough to agriculture.” 4 1 


As this subject has created a great sen 
we may profitably occupy some little additie 
space with a curious fact in regard to it: 
temporaneously with M. Daguerre’s annoui 
ment, but a few days after, a Mr. Talboh 
London, declares publicly that he has made’ 
same discovery; he terms his specimens * 
togenic Drawings;” Mr. Farraday stated at 
last meeting of the London Royal Institi 
that these drawings were of the same chat 
as those of M. Daguerre, the two pre 
effecting the same objects may be dif 
may be alike, each having been perfected 
two scientific experimenters in differen 0 ‘ 
tries, without a knowledge of each other# 
suit. > Fes td 

The exhibition at the Royal Institution 
made with a view to establish Mr. #¢ 
title to originality of invention at’ the eam 
possible date that he heard of a compet 
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buildings, mountains, rocks, and tracts of country, under 


No human hand, says Mr. Farradayy | 
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‘therto traced such lines as these drawings 
played ; and what man may hereafter do, 
saw that Dame Nature has become his draw- 
mistress, it is impossible to predict. Mr. 
*s process differs from the French in 
that the former reverses the natural effect, 
‘epresenting dark objects light, and light ob- 
haets dark. Mr. ‘T. has a mode of fixing his 
oe rings so that the sun can affect or alter 
tans no more, a method of the utmost value. 
SAg this discovery will become the topic of 
Hsuasion among our readers especially, we 
seer a considerable portion of Mr. Talbot's 
to the editor of the London Literary 


é PHOTOGENIC DRAWING. 
.-. To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


1e9 Dear Sir,—Although I am very far indeed from be- 
bropekill- ine of the opinion that 
iid, Chance rules supreme in the affairs of men ;” 
aD “yet cannot help thinking that a very singular chance 
vith thee for mischance) has happened to myself, viz. that after 
let the Having devoted much labour and attention to the per- 
r them Fo of this invention, and having now brought it, as 
F Ithink, to a point in which it deserves the notice of the 
3 fic world—that exactly at the moment when I 
engaged in drawing up an account of it, to be pre- 
i to thie Royal Society, the same invention should 
‘announced in France. 
© Under these circumstances, by the advice of my 
VaibelN) gientific friends, I immediately collected together such 
clever A -gpecimens of my process as I had with me in town, and 
iE > exhibited them to public view at a meeting of the Royal 
ory the ution. My written communication to the Royal 
)Gociety was, from its length, necessarily deferred. 
> That M. Daguerre’s pictures will stand the effect of 
> time, is, I suppose, the fact, though | do not find it ex- 
? mentioned in the report of M. Arago (Comptes 
~Rendus, 7th January). My own have stood between 
) three and four years. I therefore consider that the 
» principles of the art are firmly laid. 
> Many instruments have been devised at various times 
\ ofor abridging the labour of the artist in copying natural 
> objects, and for insuring greater accuracy in the design 
P ean be readily attained without such assistance. 
Among these may be more particularly mentioncd 
the Camera Obscura and the Camera Lucida. 
+}  Uptoa certain point, these inventions ure excellent; 
il ee beyond that point they do not go. They assist the artist 
ay” imhis work; they do not work for kim. They do not 
with his time; nor with his skill; nor his atten. 
tiot, All they can do is to guide his eye and correct 
nucle «his judgment; but the actual performance of the draw- 
in teh ing must be his own. 
$; eR From all these prior ones the present invention differs 
> totally in this respect (which may be explained in a 
s ‘single sentence), viz. that, by means of this contrivance, 
> jt is not the artist who makes the picture, but the pic- 
** ture which makes itself. All that the artist does is to 
» dispose the apparatus before the object whose image he 
Tequires: he then leaves it for a certain time, greater 
or less, according to circumstances. At the end of 
the time he returns, takes out his picture, and finds it 


iy 


ee 


Re 
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>. The agent in this operation is solar light, which be- 

» ing thrown by a lens upon a sheet of prepared paper, 
‘Stamps upon it the image of the object, whatever that 
May chance to be, which is placed before it. 

The very foundation of the art, therefore, consists in 
his—eminently curious—natural fact, viz. that there 
exists a substance su sensitive to light as to be capable 

_ of receiving even its faint impressions. ‘The whole pos- 
»)aibility of the process depends upon this; for if no such 
) Mbstance existed in rerum natura, the notion of thus 
_ Copying stad would be nothing more than a scientific 
¥ dream. Moreover, it is not sufficient that the paper 
thould be so'sensitive as to receive the impressions of 
ternal objects; it is requisite also that, having re- 
wed them, it should retain them; and, moreover, that 
‘Et should be insensible with regard to other objects, to 
which it may be subsequently exposed. 
This was one of the few scientific enquiries in which 
are gat Davy engaged, upon which fortune did 
$m) 


+. The subject then dropped, and. appears to have been 
20 more spoken of for upwaids of thirty years. 





When, in 1834, unaware of Davy’s researches, I un- 
dertook a course of experiments with the same object in 
view, I know not what good star seconded my efforts ; 
but, after various trials, I succeeded in hitting upon a 
method of obtaining this desideratum. By this process, 
it is possible to destroy the sensibility of the paper, and 
to render it quite insensible. After this change it may 
be exposed with safety to the light of day; it may even 
be placed in the sunshine :indeed, I have specimens 
which have been left an hour in the sun without having 
received apparent deterioration. A fact, therefore, is 
thus established which is not without its importance in 
a theoretical point of view, besides its more immediate 
application to purposes of utility. 

With this kind of paper, eminently susceptible of be- 
ing acted on by light, and yet capable of losing that 
property when required, a great number of curious per- 
formances may readily be accomplished. The most 
remarkable of these is undoubtedly the copying the por- 
trait of a distant object, as the fagade of a building, by 
fixing its image in the camera obscura; but one perhaps 
more calculated for universal use is the power of depict- 
ing exact fac-similes of smaller ubjects which are in the 
vicinity of the operator, such as flowers, leaves, engrav- 
ings, &c., which may be accomplished with great faci- 
lity, and often with a degree of rapidity that is almost 
marvellous. 

The specimens of this art which I exhibited at the 
Royal Institution, though consisting only of what I hap. 
pened to have with me in town, are yet sufficient to 
give a general idea of it, and to show the wide range of 
its applicability. Among them were pictures of flowers 
and leaves; a pattern of luce; figures taken from painted 
glass; a view of Venice copied from an engraving ; some 
images formed by the solar microscope, viz. a slice of 
wood, very highly magnified, exhibiting the pores of two 
kinds, one set much smaller than the other, and more 
numerous. Another microscopic sketch, exhibiting the 
reticulations on the wing of an insect. 

Finally, various pictures representing the architec- 
ture of my house in the country; all these made with 
the camera obscura in the summer of 1835. 

And this I believe to be the first instance on record 
of a house having painted its own portrait. 

A person unacquainted with the process, if told that 
nothing of all this was executed by the hand, must ima- 
gine that one has at one’s call the Genius of Aladdin’s 
lamp. And, indeed, it may almost be said, that this is 
something of the same kind. It is a little bit of magic 
realised—of natural magic. 

You make the powers of nature work for you, and no 
wonder that your work is well and quickly done. 

No matter whether the subject be large or small, 
simple or complicated ; whether the flower-branch which 
you wish to copy contains one blossom or one thousand ; 
you set the instrument in action, the alloted time elapses, 
and you find the picture finished, in every part, and in 
every minute particular. 

I hope it will be borne in mind by those who take an 
interest in this subject, that in what | have hitherto 
done, I do not profess to have perfected an art, but to 
have commenced one; the limits of which it is not pos- 
sible at present exactly to ascertain. 

I only claim to have based this new art upon a secure 
foundation: it will be for more skilful hands than mine to 
rear the superstructure.—I 1emain, dear sir, yours, &c. 

H. Fox Tatsor. 

London, 44 Queen Anne Street, 

January 35, 1830. 


M. Daguerre, it is asserted, has already dis- 
covered some new properties of light, and is 
still carrying on the investigation. It could 
not have escaped chemists that various chemi- 
cal products are sensibly affected by light; 
some gases may remain together in the dark 
without any effect, but a ray of light will cause 
instant explosion. Other bodies, such as the 
chloruret of silver, are modified in colour; it 
at first takes a violet tint, and afterwards be- 
comes black, a property which would, doubt- 
less, have suggested the idea of applying it to 
the art of design; but, by this method, the 
most brilliant parts of the object became dis- 
coloured, and the darker parts remain white ; 
this produces an effect contrary to the fact; 
and again, the continued action of light tends 
to render the whole dark. Mr. Talbot’s me- 
thod would seem to. be based on the use of 





salis of silver, with the addition of some sub- 
stance, or covering, to prevent the further 
action of light after the design was complete. 

The Literary Gazette says :— 

The French journals and reports of proceedings, how- 
ever, admit that these admirable representations still 
leave something to be desired as to effect, when regarded 
as works of art. It is so singular, they observe, that 
the power which created them seems to have abandoned 
them; and that these works of light want light. Even 
in those parts the most lighted, there is an absence of 
vivacity and effect; and it is allowed, that amidst all 
the harmony of their forms, these views appear subject- 
ed to the suber and heavy tone of colour imparted Ly a 
dull northern sky. It would’ appear, that by passi 
through the glasses of the optical arrangement of M. 
Daguerre, all the views are uniformly clothed with a 
melancholy aspect, like that given to the horizon by the 
approach of evening. Motion, it is obvious, can never 
be copied ; and the attempt to represent animals and 
shoe-blacks in action consequently failed. Statuary is 
said to have been well defined; but, hitherto, M. 
guerre has not succeeded in copying the living physi- 
ognomy in a satisfactory manner, though he does not 
despair of success. 


Naval History of the United States, by 
Cooper, is half through the press; it will be 
comprised in two octavo volumes, well printed, 
and on good paper. 


On his death-bed a distinguished humourist requested 
that no one might be invited to his funeral; “ Because,” 
sobbed out the dying man, “it is a civility I can never 
repay.” 


Sundry boxes of canvass-back ducks were sent to 
England in the Great Western, steam ship, not long 
since, and on their arrival were seized at the custom- 
house under the supposition that the boxes were filled 


with some new sort of sailcloth—i. e, “ canvass-back 
duck.” 
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ANECDOTES OF BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 

It is said of Johnson, that he never could withhold 
whatever he had in his pockets from the appeals of hu- 
manity. His house was ever an asylum for the afflict- 
ed; and for several years he maintained three old ladies, 
who were reduced by misfortune to extreme poverty in 
the winter of their lives. The foliowing anecdote con- 
firms his general character. Walking one morning 
over sume fields near Litchfield, he met a boy about 
fifleen years of age, whose appearance exhibited the 
extreme of poverty and wretchedness. He asked charity 
of Dr. Johnson, who enquired why he could not work? 
His reply was, that he could get no employment. “Oh, 
if that’s all,” said the doctor, “ follow me;” and taking 
him home with him, ordered his servants to buy him 
necessaries; “and give him,” added he, “one of my 
coats, which, if too long, cut it shorter, and send him 
in to wait at dinner.” This was aGcordingly done. We 
are sorry to udd, that he proved unworthy of this kind- 
ness, and absconded the next morning, with his new 
clothes, and a few other articles which he thought pro- 
per to make free with. 

Macklin and Dr. Johnson, disputing on a literary 
subject, Johnson quoted Greek. “I do not understand 
Greek,’’ said Macklin. “A man who argues should under- 
stand every language,” replied Johnson. “ Very well,” 
said Macklin, and gave him a quotation from the Irish. 

Authors, though fond of having their own works read, 
are not often very anxious to hear those of others. Even 
Johnson appears to have quarreled with a literary bro- 
ther on that account, of whom he observed, “I never 
did the man an injury; but he would read his tragedy 
to me !” 

Dr. Goldsmith.—Dr. Goldsmith, though one of the 
first characters in literature, was a great novice in the 
common occurrences of life. Sitting one evening at the 
tavern where he was accustomed to take his supper, he 
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called for a mutton chop, which was no sooner placed 
on the table, than a gentleman near him, with whom he 
was intimately acquainted, showed great tokens of un- 
easiness, and wondered how the doctor could suffer the 
waiter to place such a stinking chop before him. “Stink- 
ing !”’ said Goldsmith, “in good truth, } do not smell it.” 
tT never smelled any thing more unpleasant in my life,” 
answered the gentleman ; “the fellow deserves a caning 
for bringing you meat unfit to eat.” “In good troth,” 
said the poet, relying on his judgment, “I think so tou; 
but I will be less severe in my punishment.” He in- 
stantly called the waiter, and insisted that he should 
eat the chop as a punishment. The waiter resisted ; 
but the doctor threatened to knock him down with his 
cane if he did not immediately comply. When he had 
eaten half the chop, the doctor gave him a glass of wine, 
thinking that it wonld make the remainder of the sen- 
tence less painful to him. When the waiter had finished 
his repast, Goldsmith’s friend burst into a loud laugh. 
** What ails you now?” asked the poet. “Indeed, my 
good friend,” said the other, “I could never think that 
any man whose knowledge of letters is so extensive as 
yours, could be so great a dupe to a stroke of humour: 
the chop was as fine a one as ever I saw in my life.” 
** Was it?” said Dr. Goldsmith, “then 1 will never give 
credit to what you say again; and so, in good truth, L 
think I arn even with you.” 


—<>— 


LONDON LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Reminiscences of Paris, Political, Literary, and Anec- 
dotical, for the last twenty years, are announced by J. 
W. Lake, whose literary talents and opportunitics for 
observation, we need hardly notice, are of a very high 
order. 

Mr. Bent announces the London Catalogue of Buoks, 
thoroughly revised, corrected, and brought down to De- 
cember 1838, which will contain upwards of 6000 addi- 
tional new works since the publication of the catulogue 
in 1834, 


—<=__>—— 
In the Press. 


Mr. Colburn has announced, inter alia, the Life of Pe- 
trarch, by Thomas Campbell, Esq.— Diary of the Rev. 
J. Ward, A. M., Vicar of Stratford-upon-Avon, from 1648 
to 1678. From the original manuscript in the library 
of the Medical Society of London, edited by Dr. Charles 
Severn. [This is the MS. which contains the notice of 
Shakspeare; and which, having secn, we can state to be 
very curious and interesting.— Ed. L. G.]|—Private Cor- 
respondence of James Vernon, Esq., Secretary of State 
to King William III. With Charles Talbot, Duke of 
Shewsbury, from 1596 to 1708. Edited from the origi- 
nals, by G. P. R. James, Esq.—Memoirs of Queen Hen- 
rietta, Consort of Charles I. From original manuscript— 
David Garrick and his Cotemporaries. By Theodore 
Hook, Esq.— Memoirs of the Life of M. G. Lewis, Esq.— 
Political Portraitures. By Sir Henry Lytton Bulweor— 
Woman and her Master. By Lady Morgan—Travels 
in Egypt, the Holy Land, &c., in 1837. By Prince 
Puckler Muskaw—Personal Adventures of Captain D. 
O’Brien, R. N., during the late war. Written by him. 
self—The Two Baronets, a Novel. By Lady Charlotte 
Bury—Talma and his Theatrical Cotemporaries—The 
Romance of Fair Rosamond. By the author of “ Roys- 
ton Gower,” (T. Miller.) 


—— 


List of the principal New Books published in 
London to latest dates. 


Treatise on Geology, by J. Phillips, F. R. S., Vol. 11. 
(forming Vol. CXI. of the “Cabinet Cyclopedia,”) The 
Poetical Works of Letitia E. Landon. a new edition, 4 
vols. Goethe’s Correspondence with a Child, and Diary, 
3 vols. Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in the British 
Maseum, folio. Dissertations on Subjects of Science, 
being the concluding vols. of Parley’s “ Natural Theo- 
logy.” by Lord Brougham, 2 vols. The Centenary of 

esleyan Methodism, by T. Jackson, post 8vo. Axel, a 
Poem, from the Swedish of E. Tegner, by R. G. Latham, 
8vo. The Child of the Atlantic, by C. Adams, 18mo. 
Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures, 8th edition, 4 
vols. 8vo. Ditto, Supplement to the 7th edition, 8vo. 
Ditto, Manual of Bibliography, 8vo. The Pyramids of 


Gizeh, Part I. the Great Pyramid, by Perring and An- 
diews. Our Wild Flowers, by L. A. Twamly, coloured 
plates, 8vo. The Romance of the Harem, by Miss Par- 
doe, 3 vols. post 8vo. Hades, &c., Poems, by W. B. 
Scott, 12mo. Memoirs of J. Bannister, Comedian, by 
J. Adulphas, 2 vols. 8vo. Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 
Third Division, History and Biography, Vol. IV. 4to. 
Poetical Works of Percy B. Shelly, 4 vols. Vol. I. De. 
fence of Paley’s Moral Philosophy, in Answer to Whe- 
well and Sedgwick, by the Rev. C. Neville. The Prince 
and the Pedlar, by the author of “ The Heiress,” &c., 
3 vols. Hood’s Comie Annual, 1839. The Cicerone of 
Rank and Fashion. The Philosophy of the Human 
Mind, by J. Douglas, 8vo. Young Gentlemen of the 
Nineteenth Century. Robertson’s Letters on Paraguay, 
Vol. III. (Fracia’s Reign of Terror,) post 8vo. Murchi- 
son’s Silurian System, 2 vols. 4'0. ‘The Law of Gaming, 
Wagers, &c., by F. Edwards, 12mo. Lectures in Eng- 
lish History, by H. Neele, 3d edition, 12mo. History of 
California, by A. Forbes, with plates, 8vo. Statistics of 
the Colonies of the British Empire, by R. Montgomery 
Martin, 1 vol. royal 8vo. Sowerby’s Conchological Ma- 
nual, 8vo. Legend and Romance, African and Euro- 
pean, by Lieut. Johns, 3 vols. Tredgold on the Steam 
Engine, by Woolhouse, 2 vols. 4to. 
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Mr. Rawle’s Lecture before the Athenian 
Institute will be published in our next number, 
and also the commencement of Mr. Hogarth’s 
new work, the History of the Musical Drama. 
Judge Hopkinson closes the present brilliant 
season of the Institute this (Tuesday) evening, 
by a lecture on Dreaming—which, in advance, 
we beg to hint to him we should be most 
happy to transfer to our pages. 

The Blue-Bird, harbinger of spring, has 
already greeted us in this region, during our 
noonday rambles, a circumstance which always 
touches the heart and gives promise of enjoy- 
ment. We had noticed the fact on the first of 
March, and on the second of the month the fol- 
lowing effusion from the pen of Mrs. Sigourney 
met our eye in a Hartford periodical :— 


TO THE FIRST SPRING BIRD. 


Blue-bird ! on yon leafless tree, 

Dost thou carol thus to me, 

“ Spring is coming !—Spring is here !” 
Sayest thou so, my birdie dear? 
What is thai in misty shroud, 
Stealing from the darkened cloud? 
Snow !—my friend!—it gathers round 
Deeply on o’er the whitened ground— 
Still thou singest, blithe and clear, 
“Spring is coming !—Spring is here !” 


Strik’st thou not too bold a strain? 
Winds are piping o’ex the plain; 
Clouds are sweeping o’er the sky 
With a black and threatening eye ; 
Urchins, by the frozea rill, 

Wrap their mantles closer still ; 
Yon poor man, with doublet old, 
Doth he shiver at the cold? 

Hath he not a nose of blue? 

‘Tell me, birdling, tell me true. 


Spring’s a maid of mirth and glee, 
Rosy wreaths and revelry,— 

Hast thou wooed some winged love 
To a nest in verdant grove? 

Sung to her of greenwood bower, 
Sunny skies that never lower? 
Lured her with thy promise fair 
Of a lot that knows no care? 
Prythee, bird, in coat of blue, 
Though a lover—tell her true. 


Ask her if, when storms are long, 
She can sing a cheerful song— 
When the rude winds rock the tree 
If she'll closer cling to thee,— 

Then the blasts that sweep the sky 
Unappalled shall pass thee by,— 
Though thy curtain’d chamber show 
Siftings of untimely snow, 

Warm and glad thy heart shall be, 
Love shall make it spring for thee. 
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